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' i ie in, Miia such labors, and that the winter school can go in 
¢ DSLASON, — = go &, 
Rural Bit Is for tp $ with every thing in order. If they did not—and O! 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. dear rural friends, some of you—a good many of you 


_— —need not attempt any confession or excuses ; for 
HANKSGIVING DAY wil] we have been abroad all over the land, most of the 
come around again to most of our time since last May, poking our nose in here and 
‘) Cultivator family, in ten days there, and every where, just to see how you kept 
from this date, and notwithstand- | things at home ; and such a story we could tell about 
ing all the fears and grumblings: some of the school houses! poor disconsolate look- 
of the season, we all have a great | ing boxes, set on the bleak corners of the streets, as 
deal to be thankful for. The if they were culprits standing there to be punished. 
outcome of the season shows bet- And it is in such a place that the dear little flock 
ter and better every day since the must spend the winter. If the teacher is chosen 
end of August. The crops have ripen- | after the same pattern as the house and surroundings, 
ed up well, and are larger in quantity | we could hardly say whether we would choose to con- 
> than most of us expected, and the prices| sign the children to his keeping, or send them to the 
. for such as farmers have to dispose of, Penitentiary. But we rejoice to say that all country 
are decidedly better than they could| school houses are not after this pattern. We have 
have dared to expect in view of the re-/ geen such handsome buildings, placed in such lovely 
ported state of money and trade in gen-| nooks, by the wood side or on dry shaded knolls, far 
eral. These are some of the grounds| enough back from the highway, with grounds where 
of our Thanksgiving, but we have still | the happy colts could frisk and neigh to their heart’s 
higher blessings to be grateful for. The Angel of! content, and where the romping lasses could step out 


Peace has spreid his protecting wings above us, and) without poaching in the street, or being huddled 
shielded our land from foreign foes and intestine vio- | among the boys. 


lence. The breath of Pestilence has not been suf-| As we went past such places in the bright summer 
fered to sweep over our country to poison our rural days, and looked in through the open door, and saw 
atmosphere. With the return of business confidence _the quiet and happy school mistress, looking very dig- 
between men, the elevation of a moral code of busi- | nified, with a book in her hand, (and ah! sometimes 
ness ethics has been apparent, and the mad career of| with a switch in the other,) the thoughts of our long 
business gamblings in all manner of trade, has been ago school master days came rushing over us like the 
checked or abolished. Men have learned moral les-| wind that comes in the van of a tempest, and made 
sons that will be of unspeakable benefit to the world | us shiver from head to foot with a strange emotion, 
in all time to come. For all these, and much more and we were almost persuaded to go to the Directors 
that we have not space to name, Let Us Give Tuanks. and hire out for a year, at ten dollars a month and 

About Thanksgiving time, is also the time for the board round, just to live a year of our young life over 
commencement of the Winter Schools in the coun- again, for we know it would make us ten years 
try. We gave a hint about the fixing up of school younger, any how. But it is few books we would 
houses and school house grounds in the Ohio Culti-| have in our school, and fewer rules. All the sum- 
vator of the Ist of April. Now we should just like! mer we would hold our meetings in the groves, and 
to know whether any of our rural readers—school by the brooks, and in the pastures; and our book 
officers or others—ever took any notice of that les-| should be the Great Book of God, with its leaves of 
son, and did grade up the grounds and plant in trees, earth, and rocks, and waters, and sky, and stars, and 
and build good walks, and try to make the country | men and women, and the mystery of life. O! but 
school house a place fit for live human children to| we should be a queer school master now, but the 
be congregated in, for the purposes of education. If) children would love us, and learn some things not to 
they did, we trust they can now see the wisdom of| be found in Daboll or Kirkham or Wayland. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hog Cholera—Analysis. 
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dry scab, and stops the growth, making them 
scabby and knotty. In former years when apples 


and grapes took the bitter rot from the sting of 


Epiror Oaro Cuttivator.—Being somewhat | insects, the twigs of trees were stung until they 
interested in the hog raising business, and, owing |died, but this year the injury is confined to the 


to the great number of hogs that have died in 
this region of country during the past season, I 
have been making all the observation I could, and 
collecting information from every source to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of the disease com- 
monly called Hog Cholera; and desiring to elicit 
the attention of all who feel interested in the sub- 
ject, I wish to lay before the public the result of 
my observations, inquiries and deductions. 

Firstly, I find no uniformity in the symptoms of 
the disease: some die with sore throat and in- 
ability to swallow, some with inflamation of the 
air passages of the lungs, with cough and wheez- 
ing, and finally suffocation; some from wasting of 
their flesh until nothing is left but skin and bone, 
some die of purging, some of puking, some of 
cholera morbus, or puking and purging, some of 
dysentary, or purging blood, some of abcess, some 
of bleeding from nose, ears, eyes and all the mu- 
cus membranes, some with all the symptoms of 
erysipelas, some with staggers, and some with 
worms in the bowels. So far is the result of my 
observations and inquiries. 

Secondly, I draw my deductions from the va- 
rious phenomena of seasons, topography, vegeta- 
tion, entomology, animalcula, infusora, and diseas- 





fruit and leaves. 


The next inquiry would be the source of the 
generation of such myriads of worms, insects and 
Do they generate in the air or in 


jou" 
janimalcula. 
| © . 4 . 
‘the water? and is the hog cholera caused by eri- 


al animaleula, or by infusora? Evidently, vege- 
tation and fruits are affected by erial insects, yet 


‘I am not decided whether they are generated in 


‘the air, on vegetables, in water, or in the earth: 
|neither am I decided whether they be of sponta- 
‘neous generation from inanimate elements, or of 
chrysolite eggs, or of eggs that require years, or 
‘centuries to incubate, or the product of the myri- 


lads of etherial comets which are perpetually and 


invisibly flying off to keep up the necessary rota- 
‘tions with the other members of the universe ; 
because it is as indispensable in order to keep 
up that rotation among the moving members of 
ithe universe, as it is that the water of the ocean 
‘should be evaporated and carried through the at- 
‘mosphere to the remote regions of land, and there 
‘condensed, forming the water which keeps up the 
constant flow of water back to the ocean. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that many of the 
/phenomena of nature depend on the accession of 
new rial elements dropping into our atmosphere, 


es in all other species of animated nature, and |and other elements flying off to other members of 
vegetables. The disease has existed or prevailed | the universe. 
for so many seasons, so very dissimilar that it can-| Other data may be found to serve for elucidat- 
not be attributed to any peculiarity of season or|ing the subject, in the various geological formation 
to any geological peculiarity. of our globe. The fact of the successive species 
The first fruits of my observation is the univer-|of animated beings that have existed on the earth 
sal destruction of vegetation and fruits of every | until the elements necessary for their existence 
description, by worms and insects of various| were exhausted, then that species became extinct, 
kinds, fruit and forest trees, shrubs, grapes and | and others came into existence. I have known 
herbs of all kinds are literally eaten up with|the time when wheat could not be raised on ac- 





worms and insects, chiefly microscopic animalcula, 
in regions where the disease prevails, there is not 
one leaf in ten thousand but what is eaten by in- 


count of the Hessian fly, after that it was destroy- 


ed by midge. I saw a time when a peach could 
not be raised in New Jersey; now it is the great 
peach market. 


sects so small that I have not been able to detect Another known fact in the period 
them with the naked eye. Shrubs, bushes, weeds, | of incubation is to be observed in the locust, whose 
and trees have been so thoroughly poisoned through | sojourn is very short, but their incubation is about 
their foliage, that the whole stock or tree has died. | 17 years, and their return is not simultaneous 
Hickory, elm and beach trees have suffered more | over the continent. Enough of these speculations, 
than any other ; apples, cherries, plums and grapes | they are hints thrown out for investigation. Now 
have been completely destroyed; peaches and | to the subject: 

plums have been destroyed by a species of curcu-| From what I have said it may be infered that 
lio, that deposites an egg that grows to a worm,|I think the hog cholera is produced by animalcula, 
or chrysolite, and hatches out the next year in/or infusora, and so are also many diseases in man, 
form of a fly,orcurculio. But apples and grapes| such as Asiatic cholera. Every stock raiser is 
are stung, or bitten by a different species of insect| conversant with the fact that cattle drink the em- 
which is too small to be detected by the naked eye, | bryo of leeches, which pass up the common gall 
or at least they have eluded my search. ‘They | duct into the liver, and pass up the gall ducts to 





have differed in species, in different years; some 
years ago apples took a bitter rot, which was ex- 
tremely poisonous wherever they were stung, or 
bitten ; and grapes commenced to rot with the 
same extreme bitterness, from a very minute sting, 
or bite. But this year, and last, both apples and 


their extremeties, and there grow to an immense 
size. I have (in Louisiana) seen from 20 to 40 
in the liver of one beef, all of a large size. Who 
has not seen what is called kidney worm, in hogs ? 
One thing is certain, leeches will pass up the gall 
ducts into the remotest recess of the liver of cat- 








grapes are bitten in many places, which formes a! tle, worms will pass up the chyliferous vessels in- 
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to the leaf fat of hogs and cause paralysis or kid-| that they are aristocratic because much patron- 
ney worm, and animalcula generates in the hu-|ized by the English aristocracy, who breed them 
man skin and produces psora or itch. While I to gratify their fancy through their optics; and 
was travelling in Mexico, a chegre deposited an not with the remotest idea of protit. It has also 
egg in my leg, and before I got clear of it there been stated that this breed—they are not a racee— 
were generated more than one thousand, and I ‘of cattle appear aristocratically ; being of a tow- 
have always been satisfied that Asiatic cholera | ering hight, with a certain pampered ‘expression 
was caused by animaleula. It was my conviction | of haughteur, sufficient in common to gratify a 
when I treated the disease in 1816, in Calcutta,| pampered and uncommon aristocratic taste. I 
on its first appearance, and it is my opinion this | take different ground in classifying them as aris- 
present season that the intermittent fevers of this | tocratic. 
region of country, are the effects of animalcula. 
I have treated the fevers of the Mississippi Valley | to the value of the products they yield in return 
for thirty eight years, and I have been satisfied | which is in fact, and relatively, extravagant and 
that in seasons of frequent rains succeeded by hot | aristocratic. ; " 
sun and copious evaporation, in alluvial formations, 2d. They produce more inferior beef than 
the inhalation of light carbonated hydrogen gas, | Herefords, Devonshires, or Kyloes. Producing 
(the result of vegetable decomposition) was the |less in real value from a given quantity of tood, 
cause of intermittent and continued fevers, then I | is comparatively thriftlessness, and therefore aris- 
could readily detect it in the atmosphere by odor, | tocratic. 
but this season the disease has been more gener-| 3d. They yield a smaller proportion of their 
ally of a congestive character, most commonly of entire bulk in lean meat, or muscular flesh, than 
the bowels or stomach, and there was nothing of | any other prominent breed. The value of meat 
the peculiar odor observed in wet seasons when for nourishing and refining the human system, 
fevers prevailed. I therefore thought that our |resides wholly in the lean parts thereof. Hence 
fevers this season had their origin in animalcula. | the short-horns, producing less than other cattle 
And I feel confident that the hog cholera is caused | of these vital parts, give a smaller proportion of 
by the introduction of animalcula by inhalation nourishment for the sustenance of the great pub- 
and imbibition. It has not prevailed where hogs lic. Hence they are less useful and s0 more ar- 
have free access to clear running water, nor is veg- | istocratie than other cattle. 
etation so much injured, only in dry situations, 4th. From their tenderness and immense con- 
and where there is stagnant water. sumption they require more serving and general 
Poisonous insects and animalcula are taken in- | care, labor and attention than other cattle. In 
to the lungs by inhalation, producing the pulmon- this respect they are eminently aristocratic. 
ary affections and probably also of the throat. 5th. They have smaller muscular develope- 
The affection of the bowels and stomach is caused | ment in proportion to their bulk than either Ky- 
by their presence there, and they pass up the loes, Devons, Herefords, or common cattle. Hence 
chyliterous vessels into the blood, and produce they are slow, clumsy and languid in their move- 
ulcers, abcesses, erysipelas, hemorrhages, ete., and | ments, and in this, aristocratic. 
the introduction of an affected hog into a drove, 6th. The short-horns cannot work as other 
or a distillery, will introduce the insect or animal- cattle do, because their muscles are so small and 
culum, which will generate by millions, and still weak. Generally considered, they should be 
slop I should suppose would be a congenial ele- giants at labor, according to the principle that 
ment to generate them. I am well persuaded |5!2€ 1S & Measure of power. But their muscles 
that a microscopist will find myriads of them in being positively and comparatively small, they 
the blood and bowels of hogs that die of the dis- therefore are very weak according to the same 
ease. The only remedy I can advise is to keep principle, being in strong and most unfavorable 
clear of infected animals and of infected regions, |COMtrast with the Herefords and Devons. 








Ist. They consume sly i i 
y enormously in proportion 








feed on corn and clover, or blue grass. the same deficiency of muscular Swit Wace 
Respectfully yours, sometimes take insufficient exercise to keep them- 

SamueL Worr.  |S¢lves in good health or render their skin exere- 

Brownstown, Jackson Co., Ind. tions vigorous or their beef wholesome. In the 
&@ Here the old Doctor has given usa chapter lst of March Cultivator, Mr. Alexander, a com- 
to study over.—Ep. petent judge, admits, in an article of unexception- 


Che I able tone their unsuitableness for field labor 
For the Chile Caltivater. And after a candid review of such of their traits 














An Aristocratic Breed of Cattle. as: we have noticed, it seems not incorrect nor a 
misnomer to denominate them aristocratic, for so 
In reference to some remarks of mine in a pre- | they are. J.W.C 


vious No., Buckeye, in the Cultivator for Ist of Marquette, Wis. 

March, says: “we do not claim that the short- ° 

horns are an aristocratic race of cattle.” Not| PRem1um Corn Suetter.—The State fair premi- 
having done so before, I will now endeavor to |um for Hand Corn Sheller, was due to Geo. Baker 
show that, and wherein, they are aristocratic. I|& Co. of Norwalk, instead of Baldwin, Dewitt & 
have understood the impressions of others to be!Co., as published in the list. 
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Sheep Husbandry in Virginia. 





Fine Wool, Long Wool, Herding, Profits, &c. 


The Editor of the Washington Star, having fallen 
in with some sheep men of Richmond, discourses as 
follows : 


I urged the greater profit of raising fine wool 
sheep as demonstrated by the history of sheep | 
culture in Virgima. The fine wool sheep are | 
original with or indigenous to, (as it were,) coun- 
tries whose climate more nearly resembles- our | 
own, than that of the country of the long wool | 
shecp. Thus in the portions of Spain, France | 
and Germany, from whence we get the fine wool | 
strains, the sun shines fiercely in summer, and the | 
cold of the winter is as intense, almost, as_ here. | 
In England, on the contrary, such sudden changes 
of temperature and such extremes of it as we ex-| 
perience are unknown. Certain it is that those 
changes in Virginia destroy, in great measure, the | 
value of long wool sheep to the farmer. One| 
difficulty is in keeping sufficient of them in a herd 
to justify the expense of retaining a shepherd by | 
them at all times. Thus,a flock of 250 long 
wool sheep kept with the greatest possible care, 
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\forbidden ground for sheep, and will not permit 
one or more to stray from the rest; always 
promptly driving those so inclined back to their 
proper position. 
time, the shepherd, though keeping them in sight, 
usually relies almost entirely on the watchfulness 
and intelligence of his canine companion, and em- 
ploys himself in cutting or grubbing briars, making 
baskets, or something of the sort. 


When with the flock in the day- 


The well managed farm of Mr. Bradford is 


near my own residence, which has enabled me to 
get an insight into the points of his successful 


management of his fine flock, which pays him, I 
fancy, an average of twenty per centum profit, 
annually. That is, above and beyond all possible 
outlays or contingencies of loss. Nevertheless, 


\the profit of his flock is not so large per sheep, as 


that of smaller flocks in the same neighborhood ; 
as in smaller flocks sheep thrive much better with 
far less care. Another neighbor, with a flock of 
one hundred and twenty-five fine wools, though 
never housing them, even in sleety weather, and 
keeping no shepherd, gets heavier fleeces from 
them, and loses proportionably fewer than Mr. 
Bradford by disease and casualties. The original 
cost of this small flock was $2,50 per ewe and 





is as numerous as they can be kept together, with- | ¢20 per buck. 
out experiencing, in turn, all the diseases which; [or some years past—until Congress, to accom- 
afflict sheep in this latitude and longitude. On | modate the manufacturers of wool, admitted it du- 
the other hand, one may safely keep a thousand |ty free—its owner’s average wool sales were at 
fine wool sheep in a single flock, experiencing not | the rate of $2,00 per sheep. That, with the sale 
a tithe of the annual loss from disease incident to of muttons to his neighbors, made the profits of 
the smaller flock of the other. If more than two} hjs little flock enormous; for he has never yet 
hundred and fifty long wools be penned or housed | fed them with anything whatever besides corn 
together, the results, invariably, disease and death, | fodder, even in seasons when grazing is impossible. 
to defeat any possibility of profit from the flock. |'They are grazed, it will be remembered, on land 
So say those in the Piedmont region mpst success-| which will not keep cattle or horses. Where 
ful with sheep. penned nightly on the galls and always moved 
Mr. S. Bradford, rarely has less than a thous-| about, they enrich such spots amazingly; the ef- 
and fine wools in a flock. His German shepherd | fect of keeping one thousand penned upon a spot 
seldom leaves them out of his sight for more| even a single night, is quite as beneficial to the 
than an hour. In good weather he hurdles them soil there, as an application of two hundred 
nightly on the poorer spots of the field in which | pounds of Peruvian guano to the acre. 
they graze, and gun in hand, to punish intruding | 
dogs, he sleeps in a box or house on wheels, which 
is rolled wherever his charge is penned for the 
night. In rainy weather they are invariably 
housed day and night ; as during intensely cold | Maj. Dickinson, and as we believe the example and 
weather. He feeds them daily about a bushel of antiien ot ful f . ; 
oats to 100 head. In the grazing season they re-|P°°" SEES SSNS ey Sows 
quire no other such feed ; when housed in the day teaching, ons such pew of Mr. Greeley’s letter 
time they get corn fodder to pick, in addition to|** °° applicable to the circumstances of the readers 
their oats. of the Ohio Cultivator. 


The shepherd has them so completely | 
I yesterday gratified a wish, long entertained, 


Visit to a New York Farm. 


In Sept. last, Horace Greeley visited the farm of 





under his control, as that with the assistance of a 
single sheep dog he manages them as easily as by visiting the farm of Maj. A. B. Dickinson. in 
though not more than half a dozen in number. | the township of Hornby, Steuben Co. The cide 
His well known whistle and a wave of the hand | thither, eight miles from the Erie Railroad at 
will turn the flock in any direction, even from too | Corning, lies through a region well calculated to 
near vicinity to an unfenced patch of wheat or | set off to advantage any good farming that ma 

better grass than that on which it is desired to|be discovered at the end of the route, having md 
graze them. If a single sheep is obstinate or|despoiled of its natural beauty and grace by the 
stupid, the dog is despatched to teach him his|lumberman, and not yet recreated by the hus- 
place. He performs his task with wonderful sa-| bandman—a region of ragged forests, bushy clear- 
gacity indeed, relieving his master from the care | ings, scanty crops and thinly scattered habitations 
of watching for hours. He comprehends what is|so ill adapted to human comfort that one ould 
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hardly wish there were more of them, unless 
they were better. The road is such as this style 
of country produces ; only at intervals and with 
difficulty admitting of the passage of one wagon 
by another. Winding upward through a wide 
ravine you come at last to the ample farm—some 
eight hundred acres in area—which Maj. Dickin- 
son has hewed out of the primitive wilderness, 
while several other farms, surrounding this and 
adjacent to it, belong to the same owner, and are 
mainly cultivated under his direction. I spent 
some five hours—part of them rainy ones—in 
traversing this “ home farm,” and gleaning what 
I could of information and direction for the guid- 
ance of younger or less successful farmers from 
Maj. Dickinson’s explanations and answers. 

Soil.—This is mainly a clay loam, of good me- 
dium quality, like that which prevails through the 
greater portion of Chautauque and other excel- 
lent grazing counties of our State. The timber 
—mainly Beech, Maple, Hemlock, ete.— was 
cleared off from ten to thirty years ago. It lies 
some six to eight hundred feet above the surface 

‘of the tributary of the Susquehannah at Corning 
to which its waters descend, and is not overlooked 
by any land in its vicinity. For the most part, it 
slopes moderately to the creek-beds by which it is 
intersected. There is an abundance of (naturally) 
quite as good land in our State yet covered by 
the primitive forest and for sale at $5 to $10 per 
acre. 

Drainage.—I believe there is not a rod of tile 
laid on this farm, and not a dozen rods of covered 
stone drain. But the Major has a home-made, 
or at least home-devised. “bul! plow,” consisting 
of a sharp-pointed iron wedge or roller, surmount- 
ed by a broad, sharp shank nearly four feet high, 
with a still sharper cutter in front, and with a 
beam and handles above all. 
oxen attached, this plow is put down through the 
soil and sub-soil to an average depth of three feet, 
in the course which the superfluous water is expec- 
ted and desired to take ; andthe field thus plowed 
through and through at intervals of two rods 
down to three feet, as the ground is more or less 
springy and saturated with water. The cut made 
by the shank closes after the plow and is soon ob- 
literated, while that made by the roller or wedge 
at the bottom becomes the channel of a stream of 
water whenever there is any excess of moisture 
above its level, which stream tends to clear itself 
and rather enlarge its channel. From ten to 
twenty acres per day are thus drained, and Maj. 
D. has such drains of fifteen to twenty years’ 
standing, which still do good service. In rocky 
soils, this method of draining is impracticable ; 
in sandy tracts it would not endure; but here it 
does very well, and, even though it should hold 
good in the average but ten years, it would many 
times repay its cost. 

Irrigation. —Hills like Maj. D.’s are apt to 
have springs near their summits, and his land has 
many. His mode of draining adds considerably, 
in effect, to their number. The water flowing 
from several of these is restrained by dams, form- 
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ing shallow reservoirs, which are plowed from 
time to time when empty, so as to render their 
contents muddy when they shall next be filled; if 
geese and ducks resort to them or a barn-yard 
drains into one of them,so much the better. The 
water thus enriched, and warmed by the heat of 
the Summer sun, is conducted by open ditches, 
roadside and other, over many adjacent acres, 
with a resulting increase of fertility marvelous to 
behold. Hard, white clay is thus transformed in- 
to black mold or muck in the course of a few 
years, producing most luxuriant harvests, espec- 
ially of grass. It is quite within bounds to esti- 
mate the increased yield of Hay because of irri- 
gation at one tun per acre annually, worth at least 
$6; while the original cost of irrigating is often 
less than that sum. 

Products.—Grass, Hay and Beef are of course 
the staple products of such a farm. More than 
two hundred acres of this “home farm” are an- 
ually mowed, yielding from two to four tuns per 
acre, and averaging from 2¢ to 3 tuns. A single 
stack near the principal barn contains one hundred 
and twenty loads, estimated at eighty to one hun- 
dred tuns. Wheat and Indian Corn are grown to 
but a moderate extent; of the latter, one piece, 
vlanted June 19th (the incessant rains of the last 
Spring forbade an carlier preparation), will yield 
fifty or sixty bushels of shelled corn, with twenty 
wagon-loads of pumpkins, per acre; another 
piece is but fair. Of Buckwheat, many acres 
are growing; it is a good crop, and no more. 
Turnips ,the grasshoppers have taken care of. (It 
has been dry here for some weeks previous to to- 
day, and these cormorants are very abundant.) 
Of Peas, there is a large and thrifty field, sowed 
late, and just beginning to blossom. Should frost 
hold off till October, the yield must be large, and, 
if sent green to New York, they would probably 
pay well. The Kitchen Garden shows a greater 
abuudance of Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, Onions, 
ete., than I ever before saw on so small an area. 
The Grapes are equaily luxuriant. 

But the pride of the farm is its display of the 
Potatoe. Eighty-five acres are covered with the 
Irish staple, whereof some thirty acres were 
planted early and are now nearly if not fully ripe, 
while the residue were put in from the middle to 
the last of June, and are now just coming into 
blossom. No where in America, hardly in Ire- 
land itself, were such fields of potatoes ever seen. 
They are maiuly of Bermuda stock, one remove 
from the semi-tropical island, the seed having 
been grown here last year from imported potatoes 
of that year’s growth. The rows, even where 
half a mile long, are straight as an arrow’s flight; 
there is not a weed toeach row; and not a missed 
hill per acre: and in one large field, not one to 
ten acres. 

I estimate that this year’s crop delivered at 
Corning will have cost Maj. Dickinson $50 per 
acre, and that they will sell for $150 per acre, 
giving him a clear profit of at least $5,000, and 
perhaps $8,000 on his potatoe crop alone. For 





1858, I call that doing well. 
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Varieties of Mediteranean Wheat. | 


Uncre Ben, of Highland Co. (whose good re, 
produced the premium preserves, and the baby that} 
pulled this editor’s beard, at the State fair last year,) | 
writes to the Hillsboro News, of his observations up- | 
on wheat. He says the variety called Quaker wheat, 
is identical with the bearded Mediteranean. Of an- 
other variety he says: 


“T will add a few words about a new variety | 
that is attracting much attention in Chester Co. | 
Pa. Itis called the Red Chaff Mediteranean. 
It was noticed first among the common Meditera- 
nean, and attracted attention by being taller, 
standing up better, and the heads were noticed to 
be generally well filled. A few heads were pick- 
ed out and sown, until it has become quite com- 
mon there, and is very much in favor with many 
farmers. 

I sent for two bushels of it this fall, and it is 
now growing by the side of some white wheat, 
and there is no need of stakes to mark the divis- 
ion—it can be seen as far as the field can The 
new wheat looks as though it might have been 
sown a month earlier, though they were both 
sown at the same time.” 


—_——__—_~+2326ee- -—-— 


Stall Feeding Stables. 


In our journeying last summer, upon the Ohio Riv- 
er above Marietta, we fell in with one of our Virgin- 
ia subscribers,—the venerable Nicholas Wells of Ty- 
ler Co. Va., lying opposite to Washington and Mon- 
roe counties in Ohio, in a country which he thinks 
the garden of the whole valley, and from what we saw 
of it we shall not dispute with him. Mr. Wells is an 
extensive cattle feeder, and we prevailed on him to 
give us a description of his barn and stalls. The 
main barn is 81 feet in length by 25 feet in width on 
the ground story. The story above the basement 
walls, overjuts 3 feet upon each side. Through the 
middie of the ground floor lengthwise, is a passage 
for the convenience of feeding. The stalls are upon 
each side facing inwards, 9 feet long by 3 feet wide. 
The mangers are 30 inches high, by 21 inches wide. 
In the right hand corner of each manger is a feed 
box, 10 inches wide, and 21 inches long, being the 
same as the width of the manger. In one end of| 
the building is a department for corn cribs and mynd, 
ing mill. The front half of the stall partitions are | 
stationary plank, about 6 feet high, the balance of| 
the partition consists of the gate by which the ani- 
mals enter and leave the stalls. This gate is hung 
upon a post the top of which is so inclined towards 
the manger, that when unfastened the gate swings 
back of its own gravity. The bottom of the gate is 

15 inches from the floor. At convenient intervals 
over the central passage between the heads of the 
stalls, are openings through the floor above, through 
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The droppings of the stalls are thrown out through 
loop holes in the walls behind the cattle. 

Mr. Wells says that after an experience of four 
years, he finds this stable to answer the purporse 
first rate, and that a stall 3 feet wide is plenty wide 
enough for a steer that will weigh 1,000 or 1.200 lbs. 
He feeds corn crushed in an iron mill, morning and 
evening, with a lock of hay for rough filling. 

The following cuts show much the same stall plan 
as Mr. Wells’ except that the gates form the entire 
side partitions of the stalls,and the mangers are 
iarger, with a guard against the oxen pulling hay 
under their feet by means of the notched partition 
in front. These cuts illustrate the stuble of our old 
canny Scotch friend, John Johnston, the King of the 
Ditchers, near Geneva N. Y. The description is 
from the forthcoming Transactions of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Soc. for 1857. Mr. Johnston says, the 
stalls are occupied by the fatting cattle only while 
they are feeding, as he is satisfied that both cows and 


fatting cattle do better in yards with ample sheds, 


and plenty of straw for beds. 


Figure 1 shows a side view of the 

P SPand an end 
of the manger. 
Each animal has 
a separate place in 
a | which he is left loose 
— a and where he can 
Fig. 1. eat, stand, or lie 

down at will, without any molestation from his 
neighbors. He may also be fed in any way that 
may be desired, without any interference from 
others. The animals are separated from each 
other by gates. When the stalls are unoccupied, 
the gates are opened by being turned, as shown 
in fig. 2. When the animals are let in, the first 
which comes in is driven to the upper stall, and 
the gate shut, as represented in fig. 1. The next 
one takes the next stall, and is secured in like 
manner, and so on until all the stalls are filled. 
The gates are very cheaply made of boards and 
small joists. 


stall, 
view 
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The stalls are nine 
feet long and three 
feet wide, which 
gives ample space for 
large oxen. The 
manger, at the head 
of the stalls, is three 
feet and a half wide, and there is an avenue of 
six feet wide, between that and the wall, for the 
convenience of depositing the hay and other food 
for the animals. In ordinary barns the mangers 
would be placed parallel to the floor-way. The 
manger, it will be seen is made with a slope on 
one side, so that the food may always slide down 
to the bottom. The partition between the stall 
and the manger is so contrived that while it af- 
fords every facility to the animal in feeding, the 
shape of the open part is such that the food can 











which hay is thrown for feeding in the mangers. 


not be wasted by being drawn into the stall. 
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The feed spaces in fig. 2, are open to within one 
foot of the floor, the side spaces are boarded uy 
about three feet from the bottom. Each animal 
is kept well littered, and the stall is cleaned out 
as often as necessary to his comfort. 

, Boxes are placed around the yards, 
‘in which straw is placed for the cat- 
Z¥~jtle to eat. The cut here given, fig. 3, 
shows the form ig which the boxes 
are made. A thin plate of iron is 
fastened on the frame of the sides, as 
represented by the dots on the figure. 





Fig. 3. 


The boxes are six feet square at the base, and 


the side frame six feet high. A space is left open 
on four sides, which allows four animals to eat 
out of the same box at once. The other parts of 
the box, except the top and bottom are boarded 
up. The frame consists of joists four inches 
square. 

These boxes avoid the difficulty arising from 
the light boxes usually made, which are easily 
broken by the cattle. The animals from the 
stalls are usually turned into the yards for sever- 
al hours each day, where water is supplied, and 
from the boxes which are always well supplied 
with straw, they will eat more or less of it, 
What is eaten is made into manure, in the best 
form, and what is not eaten is taken from the 
boxes and spread over the yard, where it is man- 
ufactured for a similar purpose. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Work-Shop and Tools for Farmers. 


I am fully convinced that every farmer owning 
a farm, should have a work-shop. And I have 
often wondered why farmers generally do not 
keep other kinds of tools than those commonly 
used on the farm, for the production of crops, for 
their own use and the use of their sons, if they 
have any, and it would seem as if it was design- 
ed by Providence, that farmers generally should 


have boys, and that too for the purpose of contin-| 


uing that occupation in a descending line from 
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a gimblet and a couple of nails. Now I thought 
this was running the matter in the ground, for 
every farmer ought to keep himself well supplied 
with gimblets and nails. 

Rosert A. SHERRARD. 

Sugar Hill, Jefferson Co., 1858. 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Experiment with Chinese Sugar Cane. 





Epiror Onto Curtivator.—The following 
is an account of my first experiment with the 
Chinese sugar cane: 

On the 22d of May last I plowed up a small 





‘rich garden spot, containing one-ninth part of an 
jacre, and planted it with Chinese sugar cane seed 
jin hills four feet apart each way. Much wet 
| weather succeeded, and I think about two-thirds 
of the seed I planted came up. I thinned it to 
}about an average of six stalks toa hill. I har- 


rowed it once with a cultivator and plowed it twice 
| with a corn plow, keeping it clean of weeds with 
ithe hoe. It grew well and surely, and when ripe 
‘averaged about thirteen feet in height. On the 
9th of Oct. I stripped it of blades, topped it and 
‘cut it. On the 11th, took it toa sugar mill for 
manufacture into syrup. The mill was composed 
of three cast iron rollers, and the clarifyer and 
boiler consisted of sheet iron bottoms and wooden 
sides, made in the shape of oblong troughs. 

The product of my one-ninth of an acre, was 
374 galls. of good syrup, and 5 bus. well ripened 
seed. 

From what little observation I have been able 
to make, I am convinced that the riper the cane 
is when growing the better will be the quality of 
the syrup. W. C. Pinxuam. 

Loveland, Nov., 1858. 
see 

Syrup AnD SuGar MakinG In TrumBULL.— 
Having some business, last week, requiring us to 
visit the northern part of the county, we made it 
convenient to stop an hour or two in Vernon, with 
Mr. G. K. Pelton, who is engaged in the busi- 








father to sons. Every farmer, let him be rich or|ness of making Sorghura Syrup. Mr. Pelton 
poor, should keep in addition to those used for employs an iron mill, made by Hedges, Free & 
farm implements, a few tools suitable for the re-|Co., Cincinnati. The machinery is placed in a 
pair of the family shoes, bridles, harness, etc. | wooden frame, which Mr. Pelton considers pre- 
And also such carpenter tools as would be neces-/|ferable, under the circumstances, to an iron frame, 
sary to make and keep in good repair all the/|as in case of accident to the latter it would be 
farming implements, and especially gates, which | difficult to have it repaired. The juice from the 








should be used in preference to bars. And no 
farmer should be without such tools unless he 
really intends that his sons should grow in igno- 
rance of the use of them as the father done be- 
fore them. Such cannot become as useful to 
themselves, their families and the community, 
without as with the use of different kinds of tools, 
and which must be learned by practice, and how 
can they without the useof them? The question 
might be asked the farmers—how many of you 
have the proper stock of tools for your own use 
and the use of your sons? I know the old prac- 
tice was to depend on borrowing, I knew a farm- 
er then, who sent to his next neighbor to borrow 


cane, as it is pressed, runs into a strainer which 
covers a large receiving box, from thence it passes 
‘through an iron pipe, and is conveyed to large 
_pans or kettles, two of which are placed over fur- 
‘naces large enough to accommodate three kettles. 
In the first kettle it is boiled and skimmed, when 
it is passed into the finishing kettle. He exhib- 
ited fine specimens of syrup, made without the 
use of any alkalies or tempering ingredients. He 
also showed us some sugar he had made from the 
cane. Its taste was pleasant, but it lacked dry- 
ness and clearness. His experience is, that cane 
is rarely sufficiently ripe to ensure graining.— 


| Trumbull Dem. 
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Horse Shows. 


There have been an unusual number of exclusive 
Horse Shows this season ; some of them very good 
and creditable, and some of them very discreditable, 
because under the popular name of a Horse Show 
they have only aimed at a horse race, and had just 
what they aimed at. We protest against having the 
prestige of a legitimate horse show stolen for such 
purposes ; and we do the more solemnly protest 
against having the noble exercise of female eques- 
trianism, profaned in the same manner, as it was at 
a jockey meeting and fancy exhibition of New York 
gamblers on a Long Island race course last summer, 
and as it has been attempted by other jockey and 
gambling associations. The legitimate practice ot 
Equestrianism at the horse exhibitions, has never 
been so general and so popular as it has the past 
season, and we trust the Ladies, and their friends for 
them, will always display the same discreet behavior, 
despite the bilious grumbling of such modest people 
as the Black Rock Editor of the American Agricul- 
turist, who would not have left the ring at Sandusky, 
until the riding was over, for the price of the best 
Cotswold he had on the ground. 

We love to go to a real Horse Show, when it is 
well and deliberately got up, like that at Springfield, 
Mass., the like of which we shall expect to see in 
Ohio, next year perhaps, but it is a great coming 
down to get in one of these racing clubs, where 
there is little else than smoking bad cigars, drinking 
cheap whiskey, and every competitor and driver swear- 
ing that every other competitor and driver is a cheat 
and a scoundrel. Such shows do no good anda 
great deal of harm. Let us have no more of them. 


Tue Anxvat Meetine of Delegates from County 
Agricultural Societies, with the Ohio State Board, 
will be held in Columbus on Wednesday, the 8th day 
of Dec. next. The term of office of the following 
Members of the State Board expires on that day: 
Messrs Waddle of Clark, Millikin of Butler, Smith 
of Logan, Krum of Ashtabula and Webb of Stark. 
Those holding over are Messrs Buttles of Franklin, 
Reber of Fairfield, Trimble of Highland, Rawson of 
Sandusky and Townshend of Lorain. 
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Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox comes sight along regular- 
ly as the Sun and is always welcomed at the Home. 
Besides its usual literature, the Book has a good por- 
tion of useful and practical information that always 
commends it to housekeepers. A new Vol. begins 
in Jan. $3 ayear. Address Louis A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

eS eee nererer 

Physiology of Young Wheat Plants, 

The crowning excellence of the Ohio Agricultu- 
ral Report for 1857, is the Essay on the Origin, 
Growth, Diseases, Varieties, etc., of the Wheat 
Plant, by John H. Klippart, Corresponding Secre- 
ttry of the State Board. We hope that after anoth- 
er season’s investigation, such as the scientific author 
is fully competent to pursue, this essay will be per- 
fected in that part which relates to present popular 
and current varieties in this country, and given to 
the public in a volume by iteelf, as a worthy com- 
panion to Flint’s Essay on Grasses, which latter it 
considerably exceeds in research and scientific data. 
As appropriate to this season of the year, we give 
the following paragraphs on the early stages of 
growth in the wheat plant : 

In Fig. 1 we have an example of wheat de- 
posited at a proper depth, averaging about one 
inch and a half. It is vigorous and thrifty, and 
shows this in the perfection of its roots and top. 
A. the stem, is now above the ground, surmount- 
ed by two leaves instead of the single plumule, 
which is now developed into the first perfect leaf 
which serves as an involucre to the second, which 
has emerged from it as from a sheath, and where 
it at first replaced the first plumule of the germ. 
Within the convolutions of the base of this leaf 
we will hereafter find another, and thus from the 
center, springs forth each new leaf, and the part 
of stalk belonging to it forming a joint at each 
leaf, until at last the top joint or that bearing the 
head is developed. 

At ‘aa. Fig. 1, are to be seen two new plu- 
mules, and these like the first one, become, under 
favorable circumstances as to depth, new stalks, 
and are again succeeded by others, until a large 
number of stems, connected together it is true, at 
the root, but capable of separation into independ- 
ent stalks having their proper roots, are produced, 
and thus undergo the process of tillering or mul- 
tipheation of stems from one root, Fig. 2. This 
is a very important function in the production of 
cereals, and by means of carefully and frequently 
repeated divisions of the different stems to pro- 
mote tillering to a great extent, over fifteen hun- 
dred grains have been obtained from a single 
seed. It is to favor this process that drilling is 
used instead of broadcast sowing and harrowing, 
as the exact depth of deposit most favorable to 
this process, differing somewhat in different soils, 
can be easily secured for every grain sown, while 
the harrow, covering the grain very unequally, 
gives it either too great or too shallow a depth, 
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preventing in either case the accomplishment of this desirable object. The depth proper to secure 
this process is about two inches in light porous soil, and not more than one or one and a half inches 
in stiff clayey soil. , 
‘ The mee too great a depth in sowing, is shown in Fig. 3. The stalk B. surmounted by its 
first two leaves, is small and unthrifty as contrasted by a plant sown at proper depth, Fig. 1 The 
great distance which it was necessary for the plumule to traverse, before emerging into the air and 
sharing the vitalizing influence of the light, has entirely exhausted the store of nutritious materials, 
furnished by the seed before it could attain sufficient development to be considered a healthy, vigor- 
ous plant, and therefore, its future growth is retarded, tillering, as seen in | ig. 2, is entirely pre- 
vented, and the stalk is more in danger of disease and accident, and its loss in the field is 
irremediable. : 

At a. Fig. 3, just below the surface of the earth, is seen a nodule or enlargement of the stalk, and 
here new roots are generally thrown out if the vital force of the plant is not too far spent in reach- 
ing the surface, and the sickly, puny root, which should have sustained it is lost, as it dies and rots. 
Nature is ever on the alert to preserve every one of her progeny, and in this instance endeavors to 
repair as far as possible the evils resulting from ignorance or neglect. 

During the early part of the growth of the wheat plant, or during the fall and early winter, the 
absorption of silica in the form of a soluble silicate of potassa, 1s principally effected, and is a mat- 
ter of vast importance in the physiology of the plant, and it is, perhaps, owing principally to this 
fact that winter wheat generally succeeds better than spring wheat, which is not so favorably con- 
ditioned for absorbing this necessary constituent of the stalk, leaves and seeds, in all of which it is 
deposited during the last sixty days of growth, forming a large part of the thin pellicle or epidermis 

of all these parts, and greatly aids 
| m protecting them from various 
accidents and diseases. 

Winter-killing, a subject of fre- 
quent complaint among agricultu- 
rists, is perhaps of next importance 
in considering the growth of wheat, 
and is caused in the manner de- 
scribed as follows: When wheat 
is too deeply sown, the roots are 
comparatively few, as mentioned 
when speaking of that subject, and 
the plant is, consequently, more li- 
able to perish than if it could afford, 
on account of a great number, the 
loss of a few roots. When the 
ground freezes during the winter, 
and particularly when it freezes 
and thaws many times, as is some- 
times the case in Ohio, it becomes 
cleft at each freezing, and the ends 
of the roots extending across this 
cleft are torn asunder, and in this 
manner the means of sustenance 
are denied to the plant during the 
spring, and on account of this rup- 
ture of its roots, it either perishes 
entirely or only retains vitality 
enough to carry on a sickly, feeble, 
unprofitable development. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Horticultural Inquiries. 














Many a time during the past year I have 
wanted to ask what the CuLtTvaToR would say | 
to this or that; but by the time I had another| 
question to put with it, I had not time to ask| 
them. How shall I trim my cherry trees for, 
pyramids?' May I cut the leading shoot? ? 
When shall I bud my Mahalebs and Angers | 
quince—the happy time between too early and| 
too late?® In a country where the “Old Dig- 
gers” say that even the common Morello cherry | 
will not bear, even there the tree is thrifty, what 
special manure or other nostrum will insure) 
fruit?* And then those insidious peach worms, 
they have fairly made a settlement in my grounds. 
Methinks I hear the Editor say,—* Read the 
vols. of the Cultivator and buy ‘Barry’s Fruit) 
Garden.” 
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(2) Cut off the top or leading shoot, if not over 
one year’s growth, to within a foot or two of the 
ground, or as low as you wish branches to form ; 
then during the coming summer, pinch off the ends 
of those branches wherever new ones are desired ; 
so each year shorten any shoots of one year’s growth 
that may be too long, and “ stop” others in summer 
when you see they are transcending the desired limit. 

(3) The best time for budding, is so dependent on 
the character of the seasons that no precise rule can 
be given. “Barry’s Fruit Book,” with your own 
good judgment, will afford you better instruction 
than we can give. Two things are indispensible— 
first that the stocks be in good, thrifty condition, so 
that the bark will peel freely—second that the buds 
to be inserted are sufficiently matured, but not so 
ripe as for the bark to be firmly set. 

(4) None at all; butin our strong clayey soils, 
where the growth is apt to be strong, plentiful ap- 
plications of sand or fine gravel about the roots, 
spaded into the soil, will be most beneficial. 

(5) Thirty inches is deep enough to trench for 


/grapes ; but do not plant grapes on level or moist 


| clayey soil, select rolling lands or hill sides and mix 
chip dirt, old saw dust or rotten wood freely with the 
lower stratum of earth, to secure drainage and the 
| admission of air to the roots: then if the surface 


Again the doubting inquiry goes up, What shalla|“°"" 
'soil is at all poor, mix some leaf mold or rotted ma- 


body do who has just brought himself to the point | — 

of having some grape vines at the time when the nure with it and dress with the same each year, to 
mildew and rot are turning vineyards into corn) secure a healthy growth of vines ; then with judic- 
fields ?° Perhaps I may be encouraged and coun-| ious pruning, and trust in Providence, good crops 
seled thus:—When cold winters kill off the fruit) may ordinarily be expected. B. 
trees, set out more: who knows but it may be a 
long time before the like will occur again. And_| 
when vines suffer from their specific maladies, try | 
again. Trench deeper and read and inquire.| 
One man near Rochester, N. Y. thinks he will! 
have one hundred bushels of grapes this year, 
raised on the borders of a common village lot. 
So I bought some more vines, and dug a great 
ditch, 30 inches deep, and have been getting ready 
to plant a dozen or more of our native grapes. Clinton Co.. 11th mo. 1858 
But just at this juncture I read that European “4 = ; 

vineyards are dug still deeper. Perhaps we have| A%swer.—Send an order to Mr. Bateham or any 
yet something to learn as to what will secure long | vther well equipped nurseryman, enclosing the money 
life to American vineyards, and vigor to resist) for as many roots as you want, (the usual price is 


maladies. The way nature has prepared some of| go a dozen) and let them be sent to you by express 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Planting Rhubarb Roots. 
If it is not too much trouble, will thee tell me 
how to make a pie-plant bed, where to get a good 
kind, when to plant it, and if I get a large root 
how to divide it. By answering these questions, 
ithee will oblige a QUAKER GIRL. 





her most thrifty vineyards, is by spreading a bed 
of alluvion, some six to twenty, or I do’nt know 
how many feet deep, and drains with the broad 
channel of a creek or river, with plenty of sun 
and rain. 

These are but the gropings of a young convert, 
who occasionally gets into the dark, but the ex- 
perience meetings in the Cultivator class are rath- 
er free I believe. W. 

Westerville, Nov., 1858. 


Answers.—(1) In training cherry trees, as with 
children, the earlier you begin, the better ; for other- 
wise, like Young America, they soon claim the right 
to grow as they please and will not bear restraint. 


if near a rail road station. Then select the richest 
and deepest soil in your garden, where no water ever 
stands, and have it well spaded two feet in depth, 
mixing in rotted manure, and into this set the roots 
about four feet apart, the tops of the roots about four 
inches beneath the surface. If planted in the fall 
cover the bed with litter or manure, slightly till spring, 
and do not cut the leaves the first season, at least 
until after midsummer, when they will have made a 
free growth. 

Old roots can be divided by cutting them through 
with a sharp spade, or long knife, taking care to 
have a crown or bud to each division. B. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Fruit Growing in Southern Ohio. 

The Cultivator of Oct. 15th is a little mistaken | 
in stating that my old friend John Loughry of, 
Rockville is one of the oldest and most experi- 
enced fruit growers in southern Ohio, as I know 
several who could justly claim 20 or 30 years 
priority. But it would only be doing justice to 
Mr Loughry to say that during the last past 20 
years his experience and success has been equaled 
by but few, and excelled by none. During which 
time he has not only converted the forest into a 
fruit garden, but has successfully converted large 
tracts of the roughest and most forbidding lands 
in Ohio, into the most flourishing and best paying 
orchards and fruit gardens in the country. His 
undertakings under existing circumstances would 
have been to any one else but John Loughry, dis- 
couraging if not utterly forbidding. Destitute of 
experience in the fruit growing business, very 
limited means pecuniarily, and pretty deeply in- 
volved in cosequence of previous losses and dis- 
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them outright, or leave them in a stinted and 
crippled condition that may take years to repair. 

It is true, however, that great care in raising 
trees with a full supply of roots and skilful plant- 
ing in a suitable soil, will insure the life of a tree 
planted at almost any season of the year, but 
what we want is to know what time will succeed 
best, the work to be performed as generally done 
by the mass of tree planters, not as done by John 
Loughry and other careful and skillful planters. 

I can think of but one objection to fall planting, 
that is, danger of being thrown out by winter's 
frost, which seldom happens in this climate, a rem- 
edy for which is always at hand, simple and cheap: 
that is to throw a few extra shovelfulls of earth 
around the tree, the same to be removed in the 
spring. 

Another advantage in fall planting, is that the 
tree seldom requires a stake, as the earth becomes 
so well pressed around the roots and stem, and 
the roots already struck before the tree puts forth 
its foliage. While the spring planted tree; if the 
season is favorable, becomes full clad with foliage 





appointments, quite infirm and advanced in years, 
and such a jaunt to ascend the rugged mountain 
every day on going to the sites of his orchards. 
But he adopted it as his hobby and resolved to 
ride triumphantly through on it at all hazzards. 

In short, Mr. Loughry is a far-seeing and safe- 
valculating man. He counted the cost before he 
commenced. He also consulted men of practical 
experience, and wisely came to the conclusion that 
it was bound to pay. And the next thing after 
the ground was well near ready, was to apply to 
the most experienced nurserymen for the best 
selection of fruits, and with his skillful culture, 
and discriminating judgment, it was but a few 
years until he was posted in regard to the most 
profitable sorts to cultivate. And as he made ad- 
ditional plantings he rejected the worst, and 
adopted the best paying sorts. He may now 
safely be set down as the very best authority on 
the peach question in the State, I will except none. 
But if it requires a lifetime’s experience to enable 
one to become posted in regard to the apple and 
the pear, I presume Mr. Loughry does not claim 
to excel. 

I must beg leave to differ in opinion with my 
old friend in regard to fall planting, especially 
here in southern Ohio. My experience of more 
than 40 years has been never failing success in 
fall planting. The work should be done earlier 
than is usually practiced, say between the middle 
of Oct. and middle of Nov., Oct. is decidedly 
preferable provided the ground is in good condit- 
ion, if not hold on until the earth becomes thor- 
oughly moistened or wet. Trees planted in Oct. 
with the ground in good order, will be abundantly 


supplied with young roots by spring, and the soil, 


completely settled around and in contact with ev- 
ery root. And should the spring or early summer 
present a protracted drouth, all is well with your 
trees. But with the spring planted tree, an early, 
protracted drouth will at least, in moist soils, de- 


and young shoots while the earth is still loose and 
spongy about the roots, and a complete destitution 
of young roots to counteract the leverage of the 
head. 

And now Col., at the risk of locking horns with 
almost the entire mass of tree planters, and teach- 
ers, writers and book publishers, I most positively 
aver, that the fall season is decidedly best, for 
planting the peach especially. 
lifes experience anyhow. 

One more idea and I am through for the pres- 
ent. I object to laying in by the heels because 
there is more danger of winter killing than when 
planted out in orchard, unless covered, then there 
is eminent danger of great destruction by ground 
mice and a great waste of the energies of the 
tree in producing quantities of young roots, all, or 
nearly all, to be broken and destroyed in remov- 
ing and planting in the spring. 

A word by way of application: we have in the 
counties of Adams, Scioto, Lawrence and Gallia, 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land, all quite 
as well calculated for the successful production of 
the peach and other fruits as the very best of Mr. 
Loughry’s, indeed an immense quantity that is 
even better, and less rugged, and more accessable. 
The River border of the three last named counties 
abounds in sandstone formation with a warm pro- 
ductive soil, well adapted to the successful produc- 
tion of almost every description of fruit, and es- 
pecially for the peach, far excelling any portion 
of our western country. 

The limestone formation commences at the 
mouth of Ohio Brush Creek, about 12 miles be- 
low Mr. Loughry’s place, below which the peach 
tree is short lived, and the crop uncertain. 

It will therefore be seen that only the upper 
portion of Adams county lies in the sandstone re- 
gion, and that Mr. Loughry’s orchards are near 
‘the lower boundary, and that Lawrence county 
occupies the center of the best peach region in 
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prive the tree of one year’s growth, if not kill| the west. 
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Now Col. I hold that what can be done by one 
can be done by others under similar or more fa- 
vorable circumstances. Mr. Loughry’s success 
proves conclusively that fruit growing in southern 
Ohio pays much better than any other business 
the farmer can engage in, and why is it that so 
few adopt it? Hl. N. GitLert. 

Quaker Bottom, Nov., 1858. 

(<y"Here is a better way of making a good thing 
right at home, than by running off after lands in the 
west.—Ep. 
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Yield of Sorghum and Baldwin Applies 





About the 20th of May last, Col. Warring 
planted a piece of land at Indian Hill, a few miles 
from the city, containing between one and a half 
and one and three-quarter acres, with Sorghum. 
He has now made the syrup therefrom, and finds 
the following results: 

The yield of syrup was 440 gallons. ‘This he 
expects to sell at 75 cents a gallon, wholesale, as 
its retail price is about $1. It costs him some 
nine cents a gallon to have it refined and clarified, 
so that the net proceeds will be $290. Count- 
ing labor, ete.,on the cane, he will receive net 
over $100 an acre. He says that with the mill 
and boilers which he uses (and which cost him 


about $300) two men, three boys and a pair of 


horses, can make in one day two barrels of mo- 
lasses or syrup, and that the seed and the leaves 
or strippings of the cane will pay for crushing, 
ete. The seed is valuable for fatting hogs, and 
the strippings make excellent feed for milch cows, 
who eat it with avidity. He has become satisfied 
that the sorghum will ripen here, and he intends 
next year to plant 15 acres with it. He will also 
plant it earlier than he did this year—say about 
the first of May. The Colonel’s mill and boilers 
are now busied in making molasses from the sor- 
ghum of his neighbors. They bring the cane to 
the mill, and he does the entire work upon it, re- 
taining therefor, one half the syrup. 

We have another specimen of Indian Hill 
Agriculture, in the productiveness of Mr. Put- 
nam’s Baldwin apple trees. Mr. Putnam makes 
the following statement : 

From thirteen apple trees, I had this season 
seventy-two barrels of Baldwin apples. From 
the sale of sixty-four barrels of these, I have re- 
alized $230. In this reckoning I include three 
barrels which I brought to the city, and have not 
yet sold. They have been sold by the barrel at 
prices varying from $2,20 for the “ wind falls,” to 
$6.00 for the finest selected. 

These trees are about twelve years old. They 
came from Prince’s Nursery, Long Island. For 
several years after they were planted, they were 
neglected ; but for nine years past they have been 
well cared for. From 1849 to 1854 the ground 
was constantly plowed and cropped. It was then 
put into blue grass, and is now grazed by sheep. 
From nine to ten feet diameter for each tree, the 
ground is loosened, two or three inches deep, sev- 
eral times each summer, with the hoe. A moder- 
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ate amount of manure has been spread each win- 
ter, and slightly covered in, in the spring No 
manure is allowed within two feet of the trunk of 
‘the tree. I should say that the trees are about 
‘half grown. They cover less than half the 
ground as they stand, thirty-three feet apart. 
The orchard contains about three and a half 
acres; but none of the other varieties were pro- 
ductive this season. The whole orchard, inclu- 
ding these thirteen Baldwins, was fruitful in 
1857.— Cincinnati Gazette. 





Wine Business About Cincinnati. 


The Commercial has received from Mr. Four- 
nier, Director of N. Longworth’s Wine House, 
the annexed statement of the vintage of 1858 in 
Brown, Clermont and Hamilton counties. Mr. F. 
has a long list of names of vintners, with the 
quantites of wine made by each, stated by them- 
selves, so that his statement is reliable. He re- 
marks likewise that the wine of 1858 is of supe- 
rior quality, being as good as the celebrated vin- 
tage of 1853, and the yield is considerably great- 
er than that of 1857, but how much greater we 
are not advised. Here is the statement: 





Gallons, 


Yield of Vineyards in Brown county for 1858.......+++0«+.. 17,000 





“ ‘“ Hamilton “ S peoseeevdsccece BEOOe 
“ “ Clermont ‘ Or ahecees cocccce 2,800 
BO cndnaxdave evecedsveeces ebendecseoses en eee 33,500 


The price per gallon ranges from $100 to 
$1 20, the latter figure being the current quota- 
tion. The entire crop is valued at $40,000.  T. 
II. Yeatman Esq., who produced 1,400 gallons 
last year upon eight acres, made but 800 gallons 
this year. His neighbor, Mr. John Brent, reput 
ed one of the best vintners in Ohio, produced 513 
gallons. against 1,200 last year—on five acres. 
In 1855 his vineyard yielded 1,100 gallons per 
acre! and during several successive years the 
crop was very small. Mr. Rentz likewise made 
1,100 gallons per acre that year, and during sev- 
eral years after his vines failed, It is obvious, 
therefore, that heavy crops are injurious. 

Near Ripley, (Brown county,) many vintners 
realize a full crop this year. Mr. Brumback, 
near that town, made 1,500 gallons from eight 
acres, and his neighbor Mr. Hoffman, made 1,700 
gallons on a similar area. An evidence of the 
difference in crops resulting from careful and 
careless culture, is exhibited in the cases of Mr. 
Fee, near Moscow, Clermont Co., who made but 
300 gallons from a vineyard of twenty-two acres, 
and of Mr. Tattman, who made 400 gallons from 
two acres. Both vineyards have a sou-westerly 
slope, and are close together. Mr. Fournier es- 
teems Brown county the best vine growing dis- 
trict in Ohio. 


A Wine Grower, also informs the Commercial 
that the quantity of wine manufactured is much 
greater than last year, and the quality decidedly 
superior. Mr. Fournier has had no difficulty in 
purchasing twenty-five thousand gallons, in choos- 
ing which he took none but the best. To obtain 
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a stock last year, he was compelled to buy largely 
in Missouri. Mr. F. has visited nearly every 
vineyard in this quarter, and so had better means 
of judging on both these points than any one else. 


Home Miscellany, 
ar For the Ohio Cultivator. 
An Idea for Solid Young Men. 





Mr. Eprror :—I have frequent inquiries from 
young men who wish to find a school where they 
can have work for two or three hours per day, for 
the purpose of either preserving health, of assisting 
in the expense, or for both health and economy. 

Allow me to suggest an idea to such solid 
young men as wish to live rationally while get- 
ting an education. There is no college where 
manual labor is provided, that I know of, though 
some friends of human improvement are agitating 
this educational reform. Still, such young men 
as have mettle in them of the right temper can 
attend existing institutions and provide themselves 
with such remunerative labor as will save their 
bodies, and defray their expenses, without losing 
two weeks of school time in a year. About one 
thousand students can pay the cost of clothes, 
board, books and tuition at existing colleges, by 
raising the small fruits—strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, blackberries and currants. All that 
is required, is about two acres of land within two 
miles from the institution, and a little time before 
entering school, to plant the fruits. The land can 
be rented at less than five dollars per acre, for 
four, six or more years, with the privilege of pur- 
chasing or releasing after graduation. After the 
young man is done with it, there will be a good 
little property in the improvement he has put 
upon the ground, of which he should avail him- 
self by purchasing the ground and selling out, or 
by assigning a lease thereof. 

It will require about three months to get the 
two acres planted to fruit as it should be. This 
should be done in March, and the next year will 
realize his whole expense, as above stated, to a 
certainty, and probably two or three times as 
much. I produced the past season $150 worth 
of strawberries on one quarter of an acre, and the 
whole expense of cultivation, harvesting and mar- 
keting, was about six weeks labor. <A half an 
acre of this fruit should yield at least $200, at the 
moderate price of ten cents per quart; and two 
weeks of time, aside from harvesting, would be 
all the labor required after the first year. This 
would be only one hour per day for one hundred 
and twenty days. Then let there be a half acre 
in raspberries, which will require about the same 
labor. A half acre of gooseberries, and ihe 
same of blackberries or currants, will, altogether, 
require no more labor than the half acre of straw- 


berries. We have, then, the crops as follows : 
Sixty bushels strawberries, at $3.50 = $210 
Forty “ raspberries, at $3.00 — $120 
Forty “ — gooseberries, at $2.50 = $100 
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blackberries, ete., 2.50 — $100 





Forty “ 


pkwnets when cakeke ae 
This is a low and safe estimate, and as these 


Total.......- 


fruits never fail, the student can rely on at least 


$300, in the most unfavorable season. We have 
counted sixty bushels of strawberries to the half 
acre—our crop on a quarter acre, was forty-four 
bushels, and it would have been fifty, had the 
patch received a little more attention. We are 
not posted as to the precise yield of the other 
fruits that may be relied on, but have no doubt 
the above is a low calculation. 

It will be seen that to accomplish this, will re- 
quire only three hours labor per day, during four 
or five months of the year—and lo, the student, 
while keeping up with his classes, and probably 
outstripping, is paying for his clothing, board, tu- 
ition and books, besides pocketing an outfit for 
life, learning something of fruit culture, and pre- 
serving health, that inestimable boon, which is of- 
tener lost than saved at the college, as now ad- 
ministered ! 

The colleges are all about equally good; at 
least the soil and market should govern as to 
choice of school. The region of Miami Univer- 
sity, at Oxford, is adapted to these fruits, and a 
market at Hamilton and surrounding towns for 
all that ten students can produce. The soil at 
Springfield, O., is right, and a market for all that 
twenty can produce, as Dayton can be supplied 
by railroad. At Yellow Springs there is room 
for about five fruit-growing students. At Dela- 
ware, O., twenty more can find market, as well 
as a good soil. Any surplus could be sent to Co- 
lumbus, or in the other direction to Cleveland and 
intermediate towns. At Oberlin, O., ten can be 
thus accommodated, and so on over the whole 
Republic where there is a college with railroad 
facilities. 

Were we worth a million of dollars, all our 
children, girls included, should take this method 
of paying their way. We are convinced that it 
is best for every young man to be compelled to 
whistle up his own courage, and whittle out his 
own fortune. This is the best course the sons of 
the rich can pursue, and should be considered a 
God-send to the poor. 

But some one says it would not be respectable 
for a student to work on the ground. Very well; 
who cares? Let the shamfools who think so go 
to grass; and if you are the young man to be 
governed by such an influence, we don’t mean 
you in the address of this communication ; the 
sooner you go to heaven, where your follies can 
be cured, the better. 

In conclusion, if there are some who would be 
glad to get an education for nothing, and make 
money besides, I will send another line to the 
Cultivator, giving directions what and how to 
plant to insure success. Yours, &ce., 

Loveland, Nov., 1858. L. A. Hine. 

CurtivatTor Boys! do you hear that! It has the 
true ring of manhood and eelf-reliance in it. A 
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youth thus schooled could enter upon the business of! The birds seem to have closed their concerts 
life with the light of victory already in his eye, and | for the season, but occasionally a lone warbler 
in his hands the power to command success. How Stops to murmur a little dirge, then spreads its 

|wings and is gone with its music, leaving only its 


much better thus, than for a penniless boy to be car-| nt te ik 
Re ios . ¢ 2c »hind. as we ws: our 
ried in the arms of a tender but mistaken benevo-| ™®™MOry ana echo benhin SOW SS WO WE, 


: ‘ ‘feet crush little rustling piles, that the wind and 
lence, and come out an imbecile at lest, a a bee! the children have heaped together; and the wind 
ging at the heels of patronage. The world is hungry | oans disconsolately through the swaying branch- 
for more ripe MEN.—Eb. es, while silently, constantly, these little banners 
come drifting downward, singly and in pairs— 
drifting down to the bosom of mother earth, as 
trophies of accomplishment’ and victory, to her 
who so generously yielded the properties of orig- 

It was a relief in the long summer days as we | inal existence. 
went our way homeward, after passing up the! We do not go the whole length of the avenue ; 
street in the broad sunshine, to enter the long, we lift the latch ata gate by the wayside, and 
narrow avenue that stretches away ahead, until! here we find the flowers, like faithful little stew- 
the blue sky seems to form a background for its| ards, all filling their little seed-cups for next year’s 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The End of the Avenue! 





ending. That avenue with its chequered shade, | 
and its green canopy, where the leaves are always | 
nodding and coquetting with the wind, be it ever| 
so fierce or gentle. Instinctively our steps slack- | 
ened, and our breath grew deeper as we entered 
it, refreshed by the breeze that ever seemed to lin-| 
ger there, be the day ever so still and sultry. 





‘ 
In the early spring time, the birds sang among| 


the tender leaves and blossoms, and every shower of | 
fragrance, and bud of opening beauty, contained | 
a hope and a promise for the future. The soft} 
rains fell and the warm sunshine touched them) 
gently, developing the nature within themselves, 
and by and by the bare, brown branches were) 
decked as if for holiday. So the leaves grew) 
strong and large, and the great protecting limbs| 
reached out over the parched pavement, harbor-| 
ing as in a grotto any cool, stray breeze that came | 
wandering by. 

But it was not all continuous shade. Here and | 
there, from one side, a patch of garden claimed a| 
little space, and so broke the ranks and let the| 
sunlight through in strips over the pathway. But} 
the shadow grew more charming by the contrast, 
and the golden bars were a fit woof for the darkly 
woven picture. 

In the morning, and the quiet evening, as we 
walked beneath them, slowly and thoughtfully and 
listened to leaf whispering to leaf, we wondered 
if it might be the expression of any inward tho’ts 
that their being held: thoughts of their quiet exis- 
tence, or repinings perhaps, at their seeming use- 
lessness, that they bear neither fruit or flowers, 
though kissed by the same sunshine and bathed | 
by the same showers, that loaded their neighbors | 
with such luscious stores. 

Or, is it souls, alone, that possess the property 
and the blessing of thoughts ? 

The idea seems not to perplex the leaves. 
The same earnest voices, mingle on harmoniously, 
and who shall say it is not a psalm of praise, that 
our earthly senses cannot interpret ? 

But now, as we walk beneath them since the 
summer weeks have passed, there is a change in 
the dark canopy. Many of the leaves are unnat- 
urally flushed, and others fading into a sickly yel- 








planting. So we gather and label the seeds, and 
as we place them away, our thoughts wander out 
beyond, and we wonder, just as we are prone to 
do, whose hand shall unwrap them, and drop them 
into the earth at the coming spring-time. 

The blue space, filled by the sky in the dis- 
tance, grows broader as the leaves fall, and so to 
the soul, clouded and darkened by earthly cares, 
may the space grow brighter above, as the home- 
ward way, leads on to the end of the Avenue! 

CuLtTivator Mary. 
Shaler’s Carpet Sweeper. 





We have received from the manufacturers, a sam- 
ple machine of the above, and having turned it over 
to the Household Department, are satisfied it will do 
what the manufacturers claim for it, viz: 

It sweeps cleaner than a Broom without injury to 
any Carpet. It makes no dust to soil the furniture 
or stifle the lungs. It is simple in its construc- 
tion and not liable to get out of repair. Itis easily 
worked, is durable and will last for years. It cleans 
a carpet thoroughly, taking the dirt, dust, lint, hairs, 
pins, needles, &c., directly up into the box ; whereas 
the common method of sweeping, drives the dirt 
along the entire surface of the carpet, forcing it into 
the grains of the carpet and thereby injuring it very 
much. 

The Sweeper consists of a cylindrical hair brush, 
pivoted in a tin case, the bottom of which is open, to 
let the brush upon the carpet. The case is pushed 
by a handle like a broom handle, runs upon rollers 
geared to the brush, so that when it is pushed over 
the carpet, the brush revolves rapidly and picks up 
any litter of dust or shreds, and deposits it in a cham- 
ber of the tin case. 

Address Shaler Carpet Sweeper Company, No. 69, 
Fulton St. N. Y. Wholesale price, $3,50 each. 
We notice these Sweepers for sale at the excellent 
House Furnishing Store of Dopvringe & Wuire of 
Columbus. We advise housekeepers to try this nice 
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Sricep VINEGAR FoR PIcKLEs.—For every 
pint of spiced vinegar it is intended to make, take 
one ounce of black pepper, half an ounce of salt, | 
half an ounce of ginger, a quarter of an ounce of| 
allspice, and if desired to be hot, add also a quar-| 
ter of a dwachm of Cayenne, or a few capsicums. | 
Bruise the whole of these materials in a mortar, | 
and put them into a jar, or wide mouthed green | 
glass bottle, tied over with a bladder. Place this | 
in a saucepan of water and keep it hot for two or, 
three days, shaking it now and then. If the ma- 
ker has an enamel saucepan, this operation can 
be facilitated by simmering the ingredients togeth- | 
er. Spiced vinegar is used hot for walnuts and) 
cold for cabbage. | 








Revier From Astuma.—Persons subject to. 
attacks of spasmodic asthma will receive some re- 
lief during the paroxysms, by inhaling fumes giv- 
off from burning paper prepared with saltpeter. 
The paper should be loose and white, the same as | 
that used for absorbing ink blots, and it should | 
not contain any fibers of wool. Four oz. saltpeter | 
dissolved in a pint of water makes a solution of| 
sufficient strength for the purpose. The paper is. 
soaked in this for a few minutes, then taken out! 
and dried thoroughly. It is then cut into pieces| 
four inches square, and one or two pieces burned | 
when required. Paper prepared in this manner | 
gives out a considerable amount of free oxygen| 
gas when it is burned. This has been tried by) 
some of our friends with good effects.— Sei. Am | 

Sweet Orv Ace.—God sometimes gives to! 
man a guiltless and holy second childhood in| 
which the soul becomes childlike not childish, | 
and the faculties, in full fruit and ripeness, are 
mellow, without sign of decay. This is that) 
soughtful land of Beulah, where they who have | 
traveled manfully the Christian way, abide awhile, | 
to show the world a perfect manhood. Life, with | 
its battles and its sorrows, lies far behind them ;| 
the soul has thrown off its armor, and sits in an| 
evening undress of calm and holy leisure. Thrice 
blessed the family or neighborhood that numbers 
among it one of these not yet ascended saints! 
Gentle are they and tolerant, and apt to play with 
little children, easy to be pleased with little pleas-| 
ure. 








-<7-eoe- 





Sort Cake.—One cup of sugar; one egg; a 
piece of butter the size of an egg; two-thirds of 
a cup of sweet milk ; atea-spoon of cream tartar ;| 
half as much of soda. 

Crepir Omirrep.—Two most excellent pieces | 
of verse that go the rounds of the press once a| 
year, without the author’s name, were written by 
our contributor Mrs. F. D. Gage. One of them, 
“The Perplexed House-keeper.” we notice in the 
Homestead, the other is The “Sounds of Indus-| 
try."— Ohio Farmer. 


| 
“The Sounds of Industry,” since copied a thous-| 
and times, was published originally in the Ohio Cul-| 
tivator in 1851. And“ The Perplexed Housekeeper ” 
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was published originally in the Ohio Cultivator in 
1855. They are both our chickens, let’em fly! As 
the first mentioned poem has been copied, miscopied 
and plagiarized until its own mother would not recog- 
nize it, we here reprint from the original stereotype 
plate, as given in the Ohio Cultivator, of Jan. Ist, 
1851.—Eb. 





WRITTEN FOR THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
THE SOUNDS OF INDUSTRY. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 





I love the banging hammer, 
The whirring of the plane, 
The crashing of the busy saw, 
The creaking of the crane, 
The ringing of the anvil, 
The grating of the drill, 
The clattering of the turning-lathe, 
The whirling of the mill, 
The buzzing of the spindle, 
The rattling of the loom, 
The puffing of the engine, 
And the fan’s continuous boom — 
The clipping of the tailor’s shears, 
The daving of the awl, — 
The sounds of susy Lazor, 
I love, I love them all. 


I love the plowman’s whistle, 
The reapers’ cheerful song, 
The drover’s oft repeated shout, 
As he spurs his stock along ; 
The bustle of the market man, 
As he hies him to the town; 
The halloo, from the tree top 
As the ripened fruit comes down. 
The busy sound of threshers 
As they clean the ripened grain, 
And the huskers’ joke and mirth and glee 
"Neath the moonlight on the plain, 
The kind voice of the dairyman, 
The shepherd’s gentle call — 
These sounds of active industry, 
I love, I love them all; 


For they tell my longing spirit 
Of the earnestness of life. 
How much of all its happiness 
Comes out of toil and strife. 
Not that toil and strife that fainteth, 
And murmureth all the way,— 
Not the toil and strife that groaneth 
Beneath a tyrant’s sway : 

But the toil and strife that springeth 
From a free and willing heart, 

A strife which ever bringeth 
To the striver all his part. 


Oh! there is a good in labor, 
If we labor but aright, 
That gives vigor to the day time 
And a sweeter sleep at night. 
A good that bringeth pleasure, 
Even to the toiling hours — 
For duty cheers the spirit 
As the dew revives the flowers. 


Oh! say not that Jehovah! 
Bade us labor as a doom, 
No, it is his richest mercy, 
And will scatter half life’s gloom. 
Then let us still be doing 
Whate’er we find to do— 
With an earnest willing spirit, 
And a strong hand free and True. 


—* 2e<e+ 


HUMAN LIFE. 








“* Our life is but a winter’s day, 

Some only breakfast and away ; 

Others to dinner stay and are full fed, 

The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTIvaTor OFFicE, Noe. 13, 1858. 

The price of Grats is stationary. Wheat sells for 85c to 95c. 
for red, and 95 to 105 for white. Corn 50@55. Rye 68. Barley 
75 @80 for prime fall. Oats 50 to 56. 

Burrer has advanced to 18@20c for choice table. 
packed sells at 10@12. 

CueEsE brisk—7% for selected W. R., 944@10%% for English 
Dairy, 10@11 for Nutmeg, 16c for Pine Apple. 

Hogs are still higher than at ourlastreport. $6 for immediate 
delivery, and $6.25 for December delivery, were the rates in Cin- 
cinnati this week. 

Goop Beeves hold their own, and are likely to do so. 

PotaTOEs 65@75c. 

SEEDs—Small lots of Clover have been sold at $5.75@5.80, and 
the market closes firm at these prices. The general opinion is 
that the crop this season is below an average but the quality is 
very good. Flax steady at $1.40. Timothy is rather dull at 
$1.75 @$2 00. 
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The Cheapest and Best Farmers’ Library. 





I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, the surplus 
sheets of the back years of the UH1o CULTIVATOR, since its com- 
mencement in 1845. The paper is all clean and smooth, and the 
reading matter is of standard value. These vols. form a perfect 
Encyclopedia of Practical Rural Intelligence, suited to all years 
and all seasons, containing a running history of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Progress in the West for the past thirteen years, 
no where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar; 
but to close out the lot as soon as possible, I offer them at fifty 
cents a vol. at the office, or packed and delivered in the Express 
office. Postage by mail pre-paidon these vols., is about 30 cts 
each 

A GREAT LIBRARY OFFER! 

I can make up 25 complete setts of back vols., (except 1849, 
which is exhausted,) 1845 to 1857 inclusive, which if called for 
soon, I will sell at the very low price of $5 per sett. This is by 
far the cheapest and most valuable Farmers’ Library ever offered. 
The setts are richly worth more than double the money. 

S. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 


(<p Young Men and others of the right tact, wish- 
jng a good business, see our agency advertisement on cover. 
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At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 
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The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D, HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 

Make Ready! 

Dear CuLTIvaTOR Frienps!—This year is drawing to 
a close, and we have kept our promise made last Spring, 
not to tease the readers of the On10 CULTIVATOR with 
our subscription matters. But the time for action is at 
hand, and we introduce the subject now, to request our 
friends to be thinking it over, and talking it over among 
their neighbors, and so be getting all things ready to give 
us arousing hearty lift for next year. We shall keep 
right straight along, making just such a paper as the far- 
mers need, as near as we know how. We never tire, nor 
fret, nor go an inch out of our way to shun locking horns 
with the devil, in whatever shape hecomes Wideawake 
for the interest of our glorious CULTIVATOR CIRCLE, and 
for the honor and successof Rural Life. We think we 
have made you a pretty respectable paper this year, worth 
a good deal more than it cost you, if you read and prac. 
tice its teachings honestly ; and that we have fulfilled our 
promises better than such publishers usually do, and 
boasted a good deal less. Perhaps this is one reason why 
our list has ran up so handsomely this year, while others 
have fallen off badly. We intend to stick close to our 
work and keep quiet, trusting to the good sense and kind 
appreciation of our friends to do what is right in keeping 
up the ranks of the Cultivator army, by preventing any 
from deserting, and by bringi.g in lots of new recruits. 
We will make the paper worth the price asked for it, and 
if anybody pretends to offer you a better article for less 
money, and then to give you something besides for taking 
it, look out for humbugs! A great braggart is pretty 
sure to be a coward, and a fellow blusters loudest when he 
is badly scared. Let them blow, but you just stick to the 
good old Onto CULTIVATOR. 

With next No. we shall present our Annual Proclama- 
tion to the Rural World, and we trust that one or more 
true and active friend of the cause in every neighborhood, 
will appoint themselves as special missionaries, to bring 
into the fold ail who love or should love the gospel of Ag- 
riculture, which itis our daty aud pleasure to preach, 
Our readers will confer a favor by giving us the address 
of any of their friends in other piaces who would be like- 
ly to be interested in our publication, to whom we may 
send free specimens for examination, and to be used in 
getting subscribers. Again we say—Make Ready ! 


\ P. CASTLE’S NEW PATENT STUMP 
\7 Extractor is unequalled by any, and surpassed by none, for 
Power Speed, Portability, Cost, and Durability. Price $80, or 
$70, without the frame, which a carpe: ter can make in two 
days. Manufactured by S. P. CASTLE, Urbana, Champaign Co., 
O.. to whom all orders for machiues or county rights should be 
addressed. Sept. 1-* 
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